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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE WHALE. 
Continued from p. 216. 

In the preceding portion of this essay, the whale was alluded 
to as attaining an enormous bulk, ere the sanguinary warfare 
which is now so general on the part of man, had began to ope- 
rate against his tribe. But however respectable may be the 
authors who give the assurance of this animal having been 
once found, in some seas, of the stupendous length of three 
hundred feet, yet we must require the data on which such an 
assertion is made, before reposing confidence in the account.* 
As previously mentioned, our resources for correct information 
on this interesting subject, are confined to two or three writers. 
Scoresby, after a residence of many years in the arctic regions, 
where he was present at the taking of three hundred and thirty- 
two whales, is the only author we have from whom to glean 
information, that can be considered strictly correct; and he 
is of opinion that these animals are now found as large as at any 

*See Dict. des Sci. Naturelles, art. Baleine, by M. Gerardine, where this as- 
sertion is made. Also, Griffith’s translation of the Regre Animal, 1827, in which 
the same account is copied verbatim. Our English author “and others,” should 
have been more careful in the selection of their “ original matter.” To this veri. 
table translation our readers are referred, lest, in omitting to quote authorities, we 
might be suspected of copying from the pages of Gulliver, a statement of some of 


the wonders he observed while sojourning in the land of the Brodinags. 
Vou. I.—No. 6. 32 
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previous period. This supposition is inferred from these facts: 


_ That of all the whales which were captured by him, the largest 


did not exceed fifty-eight feet in length. An uncommonly large 
one was taken twenty-five years ago, off the coast of Spitzber- 
gen, which measured seventy feet. Sir Charles Giesecke says, 
that in 1813, a whale was killed at Godhaw, whose length was 
sixty-seven feet, which was of an uncommon size. On the 
authority of Zordrager,-an early superintendent of the Dutch 
whale fishery, together with that of some of the earliest British 
whalers, it appears that the greatest produce of oil from a whale 
was no greater near two hundred years ago than at the pre- 
sent time. Jenkinson, in his Voyage to Russia, in 1557, saw 
some “very monstrous” whales sixty feet long. And Edge, 
one of the earliest whale fishers of the Russian Company, hav- 
ing been ten years at Spitzbergen prior to the year 1625, calls 
the whale a “sea beaste of hughe bigness, about sixty-five feet 
long and thirty-five feet thick,” having whalebone ten or eleven 
feet long, and yielding about one hundred hogsheads of oil. 
Hence it appears that the dimensions of the common whale have 
not been known to exceed seventy feet, when full grown, varying 
from that to fifty, with its greatest circumference from thirty 
to forty feet. Scoresby, moreover, observes, that where any 
respectable authority affords actual measurement exceeding 
seventy fect, it will always be found that the specimen refer- 
red to was of a different species from the mysticetus, or com- 
mon whale, which is exceeded in length by one or two other 
members of the same order. 

* Both jaws of the common whale are completely divested 
of teeth, the place of which is supplied in the upper one by 
whalebones. Each of these is composed of a kind of stiff hair 
or bristles, placed side by side lengthways. They are united 
and pasted together, as it were, by a glutinous substance, which, 
when dried, produces on each whalebone a smooth,and shining 
surface like scales or horn. They have almost all the proper- 
ties of this latter substance. 

“All these whalebones taken separately, are of an elongated 
form, having a curve in their length of the shape of a scythe, 
and diminishing insensibly in elevation and thickness from base 
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to point. ‘Their edge which is trenchant on the under side, is 
a little concave, and furnished from bottom to top with a sort 
of disunited bristles, forming a kind of frieze, which is more 
tufted and longer, the more it approaches the extremity of the 
whalebone. 

‘The usual color of these corneous laminz is a black, mar- 
bled with shades of a less deeper hue. Sometimes, howev- 
er, they are concealed under a grayish epidermis, and appear 
to the eye of that color. In the interior of the mouth is a bone 
extending from the end of the muzzle to the entrance of the 
gullet, and covered by a fine and white substance to which the 
name of a gum has been given. It is along this bone, on each 
side, that the whalebones are situated, with a small inclination 
backwards; the base of each of them enters into this gum, tra- 
verses it, and penetrates even into the jaw bone, while the con- 
vex part of each lamina is applied against the vault of the pal- 
ate, thus forming the roof of the mouth.” ‘Thus the position of 
the whalebones may be compared to the rafters in the roof of 
a house, the top or ridge corresponding to the bone extending 
from the end of the muzzle to the gullet, from which branch 
out the whalebones on each side, till they arrive at the edges 


of the mouth, where they terminate with bristles or hairs, which 


form a kind of sieve. 

‘When the whale feeds, it swims with considerable velocity 
below the surface of the sea, with its jaws widely extended; a 
stream of water consequently enters its capacious mouth, and 
along with it large quantities of water insects; the water 
escapes again at the sides, but the food is entangled by the 
bristles of the whalebone, which from their compact arrange- 
ment, and the thick internal covering of hair, do not allow a 
particle of the size of the smallest grain toescape. Their food 
consists of various species of Actiniz, Cliones, Sepize, Meduse, 
Caneri and Helices; some of these genera, at least, are always 
to be seen wherever any tribe of whales is found stationary and 
feeding; although Scoresby discovered but little else than 
Squillee, or shrimps, in their stomachs after examination.” 

_As the palate of the whale is oval, it is easy to perceive that 
the longest whalebones must be nearest its greatest diameter, 
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and the shortest near the entrance of the throat and towards 
the end of the muzzle. There are about three hundred of these 
laminz on each side of the jaw, the longest never exceeding 
fifteen feet ; but the average size is from ten to eleven feet, and 
thirteen feet is a magnitude rarely met with. A large balena 
sometimes affords a ton and a half of whalebone; if the “sample 
blade,” that is, the largest lamina in the series, weigh seven 
pounds, the whole produce may be estimated at a ton, and so 
on in proportion. In some whales, a curious hollow on one side 
and a ridge on the other, occurs in many of the central blades 
of whalebone, at regular intervals of six or seven inches. 
Scoresby asks in relation to these irregularities, whether they 
may not, like the rings in the horns of an ox, which they re- 
semble, afford an intimation of-the age of the whale? . He sup- 
poses the animal to attain its full size in twenty-five years. 

In Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, it appears that such 
has been the estimation in which whalebone was held, that the 
British have occasionally purchased it of the Dutch at the rate 
of £700 a ton. About the year 1763, the price in England 
was £500 a ton. Of late years, owing to the extensive im- 
portation of the article from New England, the price varies 
from £50 to £120 per ton. 7 

“The most customary resorts of the common whale are 
about the frozen seas of Greenland and Davis’ straits, the bays 
of Baffin and Hudson, and along some parts of the northern 
shores of Asia and probably America. It is never met with in 
the German ocean, and rarely within 200 leagues of the British 
coast; but periodically, it is found in considerable numbers 
along the coasts of Africa and 8S. America. Whether this 
whale is precisely of the same kind as that of Spitzbergen and 
Greenland is uncertain, though it is evidently a imysticetus. 
One striking difference, possibly the effect of situation and cli- 
mate, is that the mysticetus found in southern regions is often 
covered with barnacles, (Lepas diademas, &c.) while those of 
the Arctic seas are free from these shell fish.” 

The shells of the genus Lepas, of Linn., which embraces the 
whole of the Cirrhopoda family, has been subdivided into nu- 
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merous genera, all of which attach themselves to various float- 
ing substances. But it is only those of the Coronula, Tubici- 
nella and Diadema, whose organization is such as to adapt 
them to the peculiar habits of penetrating the skin and even 
the blubber of the Cetacea. 

Among other evidences of the whale beiig once more nu- 
merous along our Atlantic coast than at present,—for now it is 
rarely that they are seen here at all,—is the following curious 
old statute forthe preservation of the whale fishery in the bay 
of Delaware, copied from a volume of the unpublished laws of 
Pennsylvania, which has been kept among the immediate de- 
scendants of Penn, until lately presented to the American Phi- 
losophical Society by Judge Fisher. The date of this law is — 
about ten years after the first landing of our celebrated legisla- 
tor on the shores of the new continent. Fletcher, then also the 
governor of N. York, was appointed governor of Pennsylvania 
after the accession of William and Mary to the throne, Penn 
being removed, because of his personal attachment to James II, 
he was suspected of being secretly a Roman Catholic. In 
1694, however, he was reinstated, but did not immediately re- 
turn to the province. He appointed William Markham his de- 
puty, who made some alterations in the form of government, 
and in 1700, a year after Penn’s return, a general revision was 
made, by which some of the unpublished laws were repealed, 
Among them was the following: 


Wuereas, the Whale fishing or killing of Whales whithin 
ye Bay of Dellaware hath been for the most part mannaged by 
forrainors and strangers, and the Oyle and Bone by them gott 
transported out of this govw’mnt: whereby the persons inhabit- 
ing therein have not only reaped no benefitt, but hath also been 
discouraged from putting themselves forward i in the eines, 
designed to our great disadvantage. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Authority aforesaid, sat all per- 
sons not resideing within the government or within the pre- 
cincts of West Jersey, that shall kill or bring on shoar any 
whales within Delaware Bay aforesaid, or within the precincts 
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of this government, shall pay the tenth part of all the oyle and 
bone made out of the said-whales unto the present governor of 
this province for the time being. 
3ist May 1691 - Jos: Growpon, Speaker. 
This bill being read three times is assented to by the govern- 
or and commonwealth. 


Ben Fletcher. 


“It would be remarkable, if an animal like the whale, which 
is so timid that a bird alighting upon its back sometimes sets 
it off in great agitation and terror, should be wholly devoid of 
enemies. Besides man, who is doubtless "ts most formidable 
adversary, it is subject to annoyance from sharks, and it is also 
said from the narwal, sword-fish, and thresher. With regard 
to the narwal, I am persuaded that this opinion is incorrect, 
for so far from its being jan enemy, it is found to associate with 
the. whale in the greatest apparent harmony, and its appear- 
ance, indeed, in the Greenland sea.is hailed by the fishers, the 
narwal being considered as the harbinger of the whale. But 
the sword-fish and thresher, (if such an animal there be) may 
possibly be among the enemies of the whale, notwithstanding 
I have never witnessed their combats; and the shark is known 
certainly to be an enemy, though perhaps not a very formidable 


_.one. Whales indeed flee the seas where it abounds, and evince 


by marks occasionally found on their tails, a strong evidence 
of their having been bit by the shark. A living whale may be 
annoyed, though it can scarcely be supposed to be ever over- 
come by the shark; but a dead whale is an easy prey, and af- 
fords fine banquet to this insatiable creature.” 

We now examine into the recorded number of the species of 
the Cetacez. And here, as before intimated, our knowledge 
is very ambiguous, owing to the unfair statements of nearly all 
those who have éver written upon the subject. 

After the Balena mysticetus, or common whale, which is the 
subject.of our previous remarks, Scoresby enumerates four 
other species, independent of the Cachalot, or Spermaceti 
whale. ‘They all bear the specific names given by Linneus, 
the Balena Physalis, or the Razor back, the B. musculus, or 
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Broad nosed whale, B. boops, or the Finner, and B. rostrata, or 
the beaked whale. Other species are described by different 
writers, but as may be expected of all deductions drawn from 
vague reports and the imperfect representations of those who 
are not naturalists, they have no foundation in truth. Indeed, 
some of our critics are inclined to question the existence even 
of as many species as Scoresby designates. Not that they 
doubt his authority, but on account of his never having had an 
opportunity of seeing all of them. 

The physalis is represented as being much longer than the 
mysticetus, with a circumference seldom exceeding 35 feet, and 
with an additional fin on its back. One was found dead in Da- 
vis’ strait 105 feet long, and whose greatest circumference was 
38 feet. The whalebone is said to be four feet. in length, and 
the blubber six or eight inches thick, producing ten. or twelve 
tons of oil of an indifferent quality. Scoresby could never cap- 


‘ture. one of these, owing to their great speed and activity, 


which renders them.dangerous to approach. It generally in- 
habits. the Spitzbergen quarter, between the latitudes of 70° 
and 76°. 

The B. muscuiws frequents the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, 
Norway &c., and is said to feed principally upon herring. It 
is shorter than the physalus, having a larger head and mouth, 
and rounder under jaw. It is from fifty to eighty-two feet 
long; a specimen of the latter size produced not five tons of 
oil of inferior quality: Scoresby admits that when living, this 
species can scarcely be distinguished from the physalis. He 
never saw more than the remains of one in the Baltic Sound. 

The boops is forty feet in length, with a dorsal protuberance 
or fin two and a half fect high: pectoral fin four or five feet 
long externally and scarcely a foot inward: tail three feet 
deep and ten broad: whalebone of three-hundred lamine on 
each side, the longest eighteen inches: under jaw fifteen feet 
long. This species has the skin on the under part of the throat 
and chest folded longitudinally in deep wrinkles; and it is sus- 
ceptible of great dilatation. The blubber on the body is but 
two or three inches thick. : | 
The rostrata, which is'the last species, is the smallest of the 
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whalebone whales. It is said to grow twenty-five feet in 
length, and inhabits the Norwegian seas: length of the whale- 
bone from six to nine inches. Scoresby never saw either of 
the two last species. 

The Cachalot or spermaceti whale, is the last of the family. 
which will be noticed at present. In common with the Balena 
to this genus has been assigned a number of species whose ex- 
act distinctive characters are unknown even to those who have 
attempted to describe them. And we cannot here forbear a 
remark on that extraordinary ambition of naturalists to estab- 
lish new genera and species of the.subjects in natural history 
which claim their attention, wherever the slightest pretension 
can be found to exist. This disposition is so-general, and it has 
prevailed so long, that the study of natural history is now in- 
volved in difficulties which require no inconsiderable portion of 
labor on the part of a student to overcome. Thus his memory 
must first be taxed with half a dozen long, and, for the most part, 
unmeaning names which have been given to the same species by 
different writers, who have discovered some slight anomalies in 
the shape or color, referrible to the circumstances of its growth 
And even after these names are learned, the student is to be 
still further confounded in fruitless attempts to identify the sub- 
jects in nature for which they were intended. Thus he may go 
on, and instead of being rewarded for his toil by compre- 
hending the economy of the works of the author of nature, in- 
stead of being stimulated by an easy acquisition of knowledge, . 
he abandons with disgust the simplest study in the world, be- 
cause its simplicity has been obscured by the dight which has 
been cast over the whole subject by our historians. To this 


. cause may be referred, in part, the unpopular condition of the 


sciences, at the present advanced stage of general literature. 

In relation to the Cachalot, after referring to the difference 
in the reputed different species of the animal, Cuvier remarks, 
that “all these remains to be proved, and to be proved other- 
wise than by figures drawn by common sailors. Not until such 
beings have been carefully examined by enlightened men, not 
until their osseous parts have been deposited. in -collections 
where they can be verified by naturalists, shall we be justified 
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in admitting them into the catalogue of animals.” He also 
adds, that in “all his researches, he never met but with two 
fragments that could afford the slightest indication of a Cacha- 
lot different from the common species, and that even in those 
instances, the differences were not sufficiently important to 
produce any definite conclusion on the subject.” 

The common spermaceti whale, Physeter macrocephalus, is 
more lively and active than the generality of the Cetacea. He 
is found in the Mediterranean, in the seas of Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, in Davis’ straits, and in the greater part of the 
northern Atlantic ocean. Jt is not uncommon in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the recent bones which have been found in the 
alluvial banks of the Mississippi prove that it has occasionally 
ascended that great river. It has been seen in the British 
Channel, near Newfoundland, the Cape of Good Hope, Chan- 
nel of Mozambique, near Madagascar and the isle of France, 
and along the northern coast of New Holland; also near Guat 
imala, Mocho and Chili, and along the coasts of New Zealand 
and the Gallipagos Islands, in the sea of Brazil and near 
Cape Finisterre. . It is found in the greatest numbers in the 
Pacific ocean. | 

Its length is upwards of 70 feet, and its largest circumference 
a little over 52 feet. One of the most remarkable characters 
is its huge head, which forms a third or even a half of its entire 
length. The aperture of the mouth is long and narrow. The 
upper jaw is broad, high, and destitute of the corneous fringes 
which belong to the common whale. It is more than 18 feet 
long and 5 broad, its dimensions both ways being greater than 
those of the under jaw, which it consequently surrounds: the 
teeth are very small, and almost entirely concealed beneath 
the gums. The lower jaw is 15 feet long and not more than & 
foot in width: the number of teeth varies from 20 to 30, ac- 
cording to the age of the animal; they are thick, ovoid, and 
have a slight inclination towards the interior of the throat; éx- 
ternally, they somewhat resemble ivory, but they are internally 
softer and ash colored. They are commonly about 6 inches 
long, and 8 inches in circumference at the base, and are sup- 


posed to increase in size as they become older. These teeth, 
Vor. I.—No. 6. 33 
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including that portion which is out of the gums, are received 
in as many alveoli or sockets which are sunk in the upper jaw; 
and what is remarkable, in the interstices which occur between 
these depressions are about 20 small teeth placed horizontally 
and raised about one twentieth of an inch above the jaw. ‘These 
teeth are acutely pointed, and present a flat, even and oblique 
surface, filling the intervals separating the alveoli; their oblique 
surface is all that is seen of them, the other parts being imbed- 
ded in the gum. A fleshy tongue, of a lively red and little mo- 
bility, almost fills the entire of the bottom of the throat. 

The skin is as soft as silk and the blubber is about 7 inches 
thick. | 

The two spiracles, by which the Cachalot ejects the water 
to a considerable height, unite and.form a single aperture at 
the extreinity of the muzzle. Their direction is oblique, which 
causes the water to fall.in front of the animal. The macroce- 
phalus can remain under water for a longer time than any 

other of the Cetacea. | | 

It is gregarious, and herds are frequently seen containing 
200 or more individuals. Such herds are generally composed 
of females, which are always under the direction. of two or 
three old males, who are very particular in excluding from 
their association any of their own sex which may attempt to 
join them. It is said that severe conflicts sometimes occur. 
from this cause. Whalers bestow on the different sexes of the 
Cachalot the names of bud/s and cows. 

“The mode of attacking these animals is as follows;—When- 
ever a number of them are seen, four boats, each provided 
with two or three lines, two harpoons, four lances and a crew 
of six men, proceed in pursuit, and, if possible, each boat strikes 
or “ fastens” to a distinct animal, and each crew kill their 
own. When engaged in distant pursuit, the harpooner general- 
ly steers the boat, and in such cases the proper boat steerer 
occasionally strikes, but the harpooner mostly kills it. If one 
cachalot of a herd is struck, it commonly takes the lead and is 
followed by the rest. The one which is struck, seldom des- 
cends far under water, but generally swims off with great ra- 
pidity, stopping after a short course, so that the boat can be 
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drawn up to it by the line, or be rowed sufficiently near to 
lance it. Inthe agonies of death, the struggles of the animal are 
truly tremendous, and the surface of the ocean is lashed into 
foam by the motion of the fins and tail. ‘Tall jets of blood are 
discharged from the blowholes, which show that the wounds 
have taken mortal effect, and seeing this, the boats are kept 
aloof, lest they should be dashed to pieces by the violent efforts 
of the victim. 

“When a herd is attacked in this way, ten or twelve of the 
number are killed; those which are only wounded are rarely 
captured. After the cachalot is killed, the boats tow it to the side 
of the ship, and if the weather be fine, and other objects of 
chase in view, they are again sent to the attack. 

“The separation of the blubber from the animal, or ‘flensing,’ 
is sometimes done differently from the manner used in the polar 
whaling. A strip of blubber is cut ina spiral direction, and 
being raised by tackles, turns the cachalot round as on an axis, 
until nearly all the blubber is stripped off. The material con- 
tained within the head, consisting of spermaceti mixed with oil, 
being in a fluid state while warm, is taken out of the large cach- 
alots in buckets, while the animal remains in the water; but in 
smaller ones, the part of the head containing the spermaceti, is 
hoisted upon deck before the cavity is opened. 

“ The substances taken from the head, congealing as soon as 
cold, the compound is thrown in its crude state into casks, and 
is purified at the end of the voyage on shore. The oil is re- 
duced from the blubber shortly after it is got on board, in ‘try 
works,’ with which the ships engaged in this business are al- 
ways provided. There are two coppers in the try works, 
placed side by side, near the fore hatch. These, with their 
furnaces and casing of brickwork, occupy a space of five or 
six feet in length, by eight or nine in breadth, (or fore and aft, 
and athwart ship,): and four or five in height.. The cavity of 
the brick arches sustaining the coppers and furnace, forms a 
water cistern, so that while the fire is burning, the deck is se- 
cured from injury by the changing of the water in the cistern 
twice or thrice in every watch. As the oil is extracted it is 
thrown into coolers, whence, after about twenty-four hours, it is 
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transferred to casks. At first the coppers are heated with 
wood, but afterwards the cracklings or fritters of the blubber, 
which still contain some: oil, are employed as fuel, and produce 
a fierce fire. - About three tons of oil are commonly obtained 
from a large cachalot of this species; from one two tons-are 
procured from a smallone. A cargo, produced from one bun- 
dred cachalots, may be from 150 to 200 tons of oil, besides the 
spermaceti, &c.” , 

It was a vulgar idea, and even to this day entertained by 
many persons, that spermaceti is the substance composing the 
brain of the Cachalot. ‘Though this oily substance is found 
about the brain, it is very distinct from it in nature and situa- 
tion; nor is it in the head alone that it is found. It pervades the 
entire body; but more especially all the fatty parts. It is con- 
tained in a great number of very small vessels which terminate 
in a canal improperly named the spermatic vein. This canal 
follows the direction of the spinal marrow. Its embouchure is 
in the brain itself, where it discharges new quantities of this 
substance in proportion as the old is extracted.” 

Of the origin of ambergris, which is another substance found 
in the Cachalot, considerable diversity of opinion exists. Pro- 
bably the best article on this subject is published in the Journal 
de Pharmacie, by A. D. Baudrimont, M. D., and translated in 
the Journal of the Philadelphia College of Philadelphia. As this 
is an essay in itself, our readers will find it 6n another page of 
the Advocate. 

This sketch will be concluded in the next number, where 
some anecdotes co.inected with the whale fishery will be given. 


W., P. G. 
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GEOLOGY—No. II. 
By H. Gizsons, M. D. of Wilmington, Del. 


In the preceding essay it was stated that our knowledge of 
the structure of the earth extends onl, to a very few miles from 
its surface; that the superficial portion is composed of various 
rocks and earthy substances arranged in strata; that the posi- 
tion of these strata about a mountain is such as might have 
been produced by an explosive force acting from beneath and 
thrusting to a considerable height those strata which previous- 
ly reposed far beneath the soil; that the strata preserve general- 
ly the same relative situation. 

I also made a few remarks on the importance of fossil or- 
ganic remains. These consist of the shells, bones and other 
parts of animals, imbedded in many of the strata. They indi- 
cate the former existence of a great number of animals not now 
living; and they serve as a key to open to our view the condi- 
tion of the earth long before it became .the habitation of its 
present occupants. When we behold a stratum of rock filled 
with the relics of animals, it is a fair conclusion that such a 
stratum once occupied the exterior surface of the globe, and 
that repeated convulsions and revolutions have buried it be- 
neath others which are the productions of successive genera- 
tions. A history of creation is derived from this source, show- 
ing that our planet required ages upon ages to bring it into its 
present condition; and that it was peopled and laid waste, 
again and again, before the creation of man. 

Apparent discordance between the Geological and Mosaic His- 
tories.—As the account of the creation in the book of Genesis 
appears to allot only six solar days to this stupendous work, 
some discrepancy may be inferred to exist between them. By 
a few writers who have been inimical to the Christian religion, 
this history has been adduced in opposition to the Mosaic nar- 
rative of the same events; and the volume of nature has thus 
been arrayed against the record of the Jewish lawgiver. If 
geologists, say they, have demonstrated that the present form 
and condition of the earth’s surface required for its establish- 
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ment, the lapse of thousands of years, can that statement be 
worthy of ‘credit, which limits this extensive work to a few 
days! When geologists have declared that an attentive investi- 
gation of fossil organic remains will restore the “history of thou- 
sands of ages which preceded the existence of the human race, 
and of thousands of animals that never were contemporaneous 
with his species,” can it be possible that a history which res- 
tricts the primary origin of all animated beings to the brief 
period of six days, is anything more than fiction—than fable? 
But the apparent discrepancy, which at first sight appears be- 
tween the two accounts, entirely vanishes before a correct 
view of the meaning of the word “day,” as employed by Mo- 
ses. A rigid critic* has remarked, that there is no term in any 
language, used with a wider latitude of construction, than the 
Hebrew word which is thus translated in the book of Genesis, 
Even in our own language, it is often employed as synonymous 
with age or generation. ‘That Moses meant by it epoch or 
generation, is clearly shown by a part of the very narrative of 
which we are speaking; where the writer, after having in- 
formed us that the work of creation occupied six days, teca- 
pitulates his account by saying, “ These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were created—in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” 
General observations respecting Fossils. As fossil organic 
remains are so essentially connected with the study of geology, 


- the reader may derive benefit from a few,additional remarks 


on that subject, before proceeding farther. These remains con- 
sist principally of bones and shells, either petrified or retain- 
ing their original structure. They are found imbedded in the 
solid rock, or mixed with sand or gravel. They are so abun- 
dant as to form the principal ingredient of many extensive 
strata. Frequently, the casts only of shells are observed, the 
shells themselves having been decomposed and removed. 
Each stratum has its peculiar Fossils. As a general remark, 
each stratum contains the vestiges of animals or plants pecu- 
liar to itself. This is am important fact, which directs us to 
many most interesting and useful conclusions. The identity of 


* Dr. J. Mason Good. 
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strata in the remotest parts of the world may be determined by 
a similarity in the fossil relics contained by them. In other 
words, if I find in a rock in New Holland the same kinds of 
shells as exist in a stratum in Pennsylvania, | infer that the two 
strata were formed at the same time and by the same causes. 

The animals lived and died where their remains are found. 
As most of the strata are marked by their peculiar fossils, we 
may conclude that they were not brought together by the ac- 
tion of violent causes, such as floods and torrents; but that the 
animals lived and died near the spot where their relics are now 
entombed. At least, this is true with regard to shell-fish and 
other animals which possess but little power of locomotion. 
Besides, the most delicate shells are often /found unbroken, 
and the most slender fibres and leaves of plants perfectly pre- 
served. . 

Process of Petrifaction. When the animal or vegetable sub- 
stance has been changed in its structure to a mineral, it is said 
to be petrified. Its particles have been gradually removed, 
and their place supplied by particles of stone or other mineral 
matter. Certain waters and soils possess the property of petri- 
fying, in a remarkable degree.. At Berkley, (Eng.) bones are 
petrified after reposing twelve months in the soil. Iron ore is 
a very frequent product of the petrifying process. 

General character of the Animals and Plants. Of all the im- 
mense number and variety of species whose former existence 
is thus recorded, very few only are now living on our globe. 
In most instances the races appear to have been completely 
exterminated by the causes that led to their interment in the 
earth. Marine productions abound 4n the deeper strata, which 
were formed at the remote period when the waters covered 
the entire face of the globe. As we approach the more re- 
cently formed beds, the remains of animals higher in the grade 
of creation make their appearance, and plants also present 
themselves in profusion. And in the upper strata are numerous 
bones of quadrupeds, some of which belong to species that now 
live. | ;%, 

The study of Fossils a modern science. The examination 
and study of fossil organic remains appertain exclusively to 
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modern geology. In former times they were either overlooked, 
or became objects of the most ridiculous speculation. Tour- 
nefort, the celebrated botanist, regarded them as vegetating 
minerals, produced like plants from seeds. 

Formation defined. The term formation is used in a techni- 
cal sense, to denote a stratum or strata which appear to have 
been formed contemporaneously and by the same causes. Thus, © 
there is a particular fossil called the trilobite, found only in a 
certain variety of limestone. If, therefore, I should find that 
fossil in specimens of limestone from New Holland, England, 
Peru, and the United States, it proves that all those limestones 
belong to the same formation; although they may differ in co- 
lor and other qualities, and although the continuity of the for- 
mation be interrupted by intervening oceans, thousands of 
miles in extent. 

Arrangement af the strata in, several classes—The various 
formations have been arranged by geologists in several classes 
according to their age, position, structure, and the fossils they 
contain. I will\ illustrate this observation, by supposing my 
readers engaged with me in exploring the nature of the stra- 
ta, by digging perpendicularly into the earth at any assumed 
spot. Let us commence operations near the border of a river. 
The first substance we meet with, is a layer of mud or clay, 
which appears to have been gradually deposited from the wa- 
ters of the river. This is called alluvion, or the alluvial forma- 
tion—the name being derived from the latin word alluvies, the 
swelling of a river. Digging a little deeper; we come to a se- 
ries of layers, consisting of gravel, or clay, with large stones 
and other heavy bodies, imbedded in it, showing that some 
more powerful cause than the steady current of a river must 
have operated in depositing these layers. To this class, the 
term diluvial is applied—derived from diluvium, a flood—be- 
cause the deposits in question appear to have been made by 
floods or deluges. We next arrive at a series of formations, 
consisting of sand, shells, &c., the shells often constituting the 
principal portion of the strata, and indicating that these strata 
were formed by the ocean, along the borders of continents, 
or in the beds of ancient lakes. The ocean, at the present day, 
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is not known to contain animals of most of the kinds whose 
remains are thus found. This class is named tertiary (from 
tertius, the third,) because it holds a place after two other 
classes, which will presently be explained. Beneath the ter- 
tiary, we discover a set of layers, abounding in the relics of 
animals and plants whose species are now totally extinct. In 
the different strata are the remains of different kinds of ani- 
mals, which become more and more simple in their structure, 
or in other words, lower in the scale of creation as we descend 
and arrive successively at formations of a more ancient date. 
They indicate that our globe was densely stored, at those pe- 
riods, with plants and animals. The name secondary (from 
secundus, second) is applied to this class. Next we reach a 
number of strata, containing for the most part the remains of 
sea animals and aquatic plants, not found in any of the layers 
above. ‘This class is called transition, (from transitio, a tran- 
sition or change,) because the formation in question appears to 
have been made while the earth was passing from an uninha- 
bited to an inhabited state. Below the transition series, are the 
strata named primary or primitive, (from primus, first,) consist- 
ing of several kinds of rocks, none of which contain the least 
trace of animal or vegetable remains. From this fact, it is in- 
ferred that the primary formations were made prior to the exis- 
tence of animals and vegetables; and hence their name. 

All the classes not commonly to be found together.—It must not 
be supposed that we should every where meet with all these classes 
by penetrating the earth, as described. Some of them are 
only partial, existing in certain sections of country. The or- 
der in which they are found, is however, invariable; the pri- 
mary being always deepest, the transition next, &c. 

Volcanic and Basaltic class.—Besides those which I have 
mentioned, there is another class, found here and there over 
the surface of the earth, and often among the other formations. 
This class is named volcanic and basaltic. It comprises those 
rocks which are evidently the result of volcanic action, and 
also that kind of rock called basalt, which is generally believed 


to have been made by the operation of fire. 
Vout. IL—No. 6. 34 
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Classes named. Hence we have the six following classes, 
V1z.: 

1. Primary or Primitive, deepest in situation and supposed 
to be oldest and formed prior to the existence of animals. 

Il. Transition, or Intermediate, next above the primary, con- 
taining relics, principally of marine productions, supposed to - 
have been formed while the earth was passing from an unin- 
habited to an inhabited state, and while it was almost entirely 
covered with water. 

Ill. Secondary, formed after the earth had become densely 
stocked with animals and plants, the remains of which abound 
in the formations of this class. 

IV. Tertiary, more recent than the secondary, and more lo- 
cal, being situated on the borders of continents and in the beds 
of ancient lakes. | 7 : 

V. Diluvial and Alluvial, formed by deluges or irruptions 
of water, and by rivers. 

VI. Volcani¢ or Basaltic, the result of volcanic and igneous 
action; these rocks were formed at different periods and re- 
pose among the other formations without any regard to regu- 
larity. 

Other systems of classification—There are several other 
methods of classification which have been advanced by modern 
geologists. But though some of them may be preferable in 
_certain respects to those which I have explained, yet it is pro- 
bable the student would not find them more useful in acquiring 
a knowledge of the clements of the science. This being done, 
he may then adopt whatever system appears to accord best 
with the facts which are presented in the course of his en- 
quiries. 

Having now laid the foundation for a more particular inves- 
tigation of the subject, I will conclude this essay by observing 
to my readers, that they will no doubt find my succeeding 
numbers more interesting. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


December 9th.—Mr. D. B. Keim presented through Dr. 
Harlan a specimen of Vespertilio subulatis of Say, from Rea- 
ding, Pa. Dr. H. mentioned that this bat was first described 
by Mr. Say from a young specimen found in the Rocky moun- 
tains; and he (Dr. H.) had seen another individual of the species 
brought by Dr. Pickering from the White mountains; N. H.; 
the present being the third specimen which has come under 
his observation. 

In the neighborhood of Reading, also, the snowy owl, Strix 
nyctea, has not been rare during the present winter; some have 
also been captured in the vicinity of Philadelphia and offered for 
sale in our market. In all probability, they have been driven 
from their more northern retreats by the great quantity of snow 
and the intense cold which have been so general over our 
country the present winter, thus occasioning in many places a 
scarcity of the game on which these birds of prey subsist. 

Considerations sur la nature &c. du Cholera Morbus, Anvers, 
1833, par le Chevalier J. K. L. de Kerchoff. Presented by the 
author. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Robert 
Dale Owen, New Harmony, Ind., stating that at the request of 
Mrs. ‘Thomas Say he had written to inform the Society that 
she would present to the Academy the Entomological Collec- 
tion of Mr. Say, and his books relating to his favorite pursuit, — 
if desired by the Institution. On motion the Corresponding 
Secretary was requested to reply that the Academy would 


gratefully accept the offer of the Entomological books and 
cabinet of Mr. Say. 


"December 16.—Four specimens of plants from St. Helena 
presented by John Sheemo. 

Memorial of the Geological Society of Pennsylvania to ‘the 
state legislature. Presented by Dr. Harlan. 
Dr. B. H. Coates read a biographical notice of Mr. Thomas 
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Say, in pursuance of the appointment of the meeting of the 4th 
of November. 

On motion it was Resolved, That a vote of thanks to Dr. C. 
for the excellent manner in which he has fulfilled the object of 
his appointment, be entered upon the minutes. Also that the 
memoir just read be printed and appended to the Journal. Re- 
ferred for that purpose to a committee, consisting of Drs. Mor- 
ton, M’Euen, and Mr. Lukens. 

Dr. Pickering, chairman of the Botanical committe, an- 
nounced that the remainder of Mr. De Schweinitz bequest,—a 
portion of the Cryptogamous plants, had been received and 
were now in the Academy. 


December 23.—Mr. J. P. Wetherill stated that on saturating 
about 300 pounds of bitartrate of potash with carbonate of soda, 
in the manufacture. of Rochelle salts, he had observed flashes 
of electric light pervading the surface of the solution ; this took 
place before crystallization could happen, as the liquid was in 


a state of ebullition. The. electric light occurred with every 
addition of carbonate of soda. i} 

He had not yet made any researches on the subject, but was 
inclined to think that the phenomenon would be best accounted 
for by supposing that in different degrees of saturation of the 
salt, there exists different capacities for electricity, as is known 
to be the case with regard to caloric. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


December 30th.—Dr. Rivinis, who was appointed at the 
meeting of the 11th of February, to prepare a biographical 
memoir of the late Mr. De Schweinitz, was called on to fulfil 
the object of his appointment. Being absent, the consideration 
of this business was on motion of Dr. Morton referred to next 
meeting. 

_ The election of officers being now in order, the Chairman 
appointed Mr. Walter R. Johnson and Dr. R. E. Griffith, Tel- 
lers. On motion, a recess was then held for the purpose, and 
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on reorganizing, the following gentlemen were reported to be 
duly elected to the respective offices. 


President.—William Maclure. 

Vice Presidents.— William Hemble, Sohn Price Wetherill. 
Corresponding Secretary.—Samuel George Morton, M. D. 
Recording Secretary.—Thomas M’Euen, M. D. 
Librarian.—Joseph Carson, M. D. 


Curators—John Price Wetherill, Charles Pickering, M. D., 
Isaiah Lukens, Paul Beck Goddard, M. D. 


Publication Committee.—Thomas M’Euen, M. D., Alfred L. 
Elwyn, M..D., William P. Gibbons, Thomas D. Mutter, M. D. 
and Robert E. Griffith, M. D..- 


Dr. Griffith having declined serving on the Publication Com- 
mittee, a new election was held.and Henry D. Rogers was re- 
ported to be elected to fill the vacancy. 
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Meteorological Observations. 


at sunrise, mid-day and 11 P.M. In the column 
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07 The foregoing observations on the thermometer, 


times a day ; 


wind, 0 denotes calm or nearly so, 1 a light breeze, 2 a breeze, 
very high wind. The two additional columns denote the direc 
‘served to move ; the former column referring to the upper stra 


the lower, when two different strata were visible. 
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SUMMARY. 


Average at sunrise, thermom. 35°13—barom. 29.857 inch. 
Do. mid-day, do. 46°37 ~— do. 29.843 do. 
Do. 11P.M. do. 37°83 = do. 29.843 do. 

Monthly average, _—_ do. 40°75. __— do. 29.85 do. 

Maximum (10th) do. 56° do.(16th)30.24 do. 

Minimum (16th) do. 21° * do.(14th)29.55 do. 


Range | do. 35° do. 69 do. 
Warmest day (ath) do. 49°50 
Coldest day (16th) do. 26° 
Proportion of clear weather, . . . . 15 days. 
Do. cleudy do. ¢—-e ene 
Wioyene dayr char, «8 tw Se 
Days on which rainfell, . . ...° 7 & 
Do. mew fell 6s 3 Fe 
Quantity of rain, ok ew aht=n9-th @ <trecncie 
Do. snow,. . ey oe 4 és 
Northerly winds bovaltel (iieocthink) 17 days 
Easterly do. do. ma ss. Je 
Southerly, do. do. (S. to W.) Ss 


_Observations.—An aurora borealis on the 3d, followed in 


_ three days by a dry easterly wind, and a week of fair weather. 


No electrified clouds... Three easterly storms, one with rain, 
one with snow, and the third without rain at Wilmington, 
though rain fell at Baltimore, and some snow at Philadelphia, 
viz.: on the Ist and 2d. The rains, though tolerably frequent, 
were generally light! An unusual proportion of overcast wea- 
ther occurred, the sky being clear for a very little while at a 
time. The winds were generally moderate, and disposed to 
settle in the north. ‘Temperature seasonable, but rather below 
the average for this month. On the 15th and 16th, there was 
a snow storm of unusual severity for the season. 
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Cloudy 
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Cloudy 

Snow. all da 
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6°—barom. (6th) 


33°40 do. 
45° 


29°42 do. 
51° 


37°02 do. 


50° 
12°* 





SUMMARY. 
Average at sunrise, thermom. 29.77—barom. 29°90. ‘inch. 
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Proportion of clear weather, . . - . 12 days 
Do. cloudy da. ... 5 19 * 


Whole days clear do. be at ae 
Days on which rain fell. . . ... 8 


Do. SRE hs. OE ae 
Quantity of rain... . . . . . 1,84 inches. 
Boe GWees eee 
De Wale! A iy OS YO Oar 
Northerly winds prevailed (proportion). 12 days 

Easterly do. do. do. 10 “ 
Southerly (S. to W.) do. oe 


Observations.—Two auroras, both feint, on the 8d and 6th, 
followed by nothing remarkable. No electrified clouds. Four 
complete easterly stornis, and two abortive ones. Two of the 
former were very protracted. Two were attended with rain, 
and the other two with snow; one of the latter was a snow 
storm (29th) rarely excelled in violence. The winds weré 
moderate and very variable, being constantly on the change. 
Northerly and easterly winds predominated. Rains were not 
unfrequent, but- in small quantity. The sky was seldom free 
from clouds. ‘Temperature mostly moderate for the season. 
The only very cold morning was on the 15th. This was pre- 
ceded on the 14th by a remarkable fall of temperature. At 8 
A. M. of that day the thermometer was at 40°, at 2 P. M. it 
was 25°, and at 11 P. M. it stood at 8°. 


Vor. L—No. 6. 







































Observations on Blight. 


From the Entomological Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BLIGHT. 


Tue true blight, or Aphis, is a quiet, dull, stupid looking in- 
sect, mostly without wings, but sometimes it has four, two of 
which are much larger and longer than the other two, and 
fold-over and hide them, reaching beyond the body and meet- 
ing together behind it; these wings are generally as clear as 
crystal, with a few veins in them, yet if you hold the insect in 
the sunshine, and examine him through a glass, you will find 
they take all the colors of the rainbow; you will also find that 
he has a long trunk or sucker, which is used as a pump or sy- 
phon, through which the sap of plants is drawn. I have some- 
times seen this sucker so long as to pass under the breast and 
legs, and reach a considerable distance behind the body, but it 
is not generally sq. All blights infest the young and -juicy 
shoots, and leaves of plants, for the purpose of sap-sucking ; 
and the plants honored by their operations forthwith play: the 
most amusing and incredible vagaries; bearing blossoms in- 
stead of leaves, leaves instead of blossoms; twisting into cork- 
screws stems which ought to be straight, and making straight 
as sticks those which, as the scarlet-runner and hop, ought to 
twine ; sometimes, as in the peach, making the leaves hump up 
in the middle, and causing the tree to look as though it.had a 
famous crop of young fruit; making apple trees bear blossoms 
on their roots, and causing roots to grow out of their young 
shoots; and, by tormenting orchards in this way, preventing 
the fruit from ripening, and making it woolly, tasteless, and 
without juice. Our china-asters often owe a good deal of their 
beauty to these vermin; they act asa spur to make them blos- 
som beyond their strength and nature, and then die off without 
bearing seed. It is amusing to see with what regularity the 
blights station themselves on the young shoots of the guilder 
rose, crowding so close together that not a morsel of the rind 
is to be seen, and not unfrequently forming a double tier, or 
two thicknesses; the poor sprig losing its formal, unbending, 
upright position, and writhing itself into strange contortions. 
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Blights are of all colors, but green is their most fashionable 
hue; those of broad beans are as black as soot, and velvety ; 
and these, if attended to, do but little harm; they cluster at the 
very top, and each bean should be topped just below the blight, 
and the top carried away and burnt,—not thrown on the 
ground, or else they are sure t6 climb up the bean stalks again, 
and, stopping here and there at the best landing place, increase 
and multiply, and soon cover the whole plant, nor should they 
be buried in the ground, for they take care to outwit you by 
living underground for months, and when the gardener’s spade 
turns them up again, they make for the beans directly: the 
plan of topping the beans does not injure the crop, but, if 
carefully done, rather improves it. The blight of the willow is 
very large, and at first sight looks grayish, but under a glass 
is beautifully variegated with black and white; when crushed 
gives out a deep blood colored dye, which stays on your 
hand several days in spite of frequent washings. | 

I have taken a good deal of pains to find out the birth and 
parentage of true blights; and for this purpose have watched, 
day after day, the colonies of them in my own garden, and 
single ones which I have kept in doors, and under tumblers 
turned upside down; the increase is prodigious; it beats every 
thing of the kind that I have ever seen, heard, or read of. In- 
sects in general come from an egg,—then turn to a caterpillar, 
which does nothing but eat,—then to a chrysalis, which does 
nothing but sleep,—then to. a perfect beetle or fly, which does 
nothing but increase its kind. But blights proceed altogether 
on another system: the young ones are born exactly like the 
old ones, but less ; they stick their beaks through the rind, and 
begin drawing sap when only a day old, and go on quietly 
sucking away for seven or eight days; and then, without leve, 
courtship, or matrimony, each individual begins bringing forth 
young ones, and continues to do so for months, at the rate of 
from a dozen to eighteen every day, and yet continues to in- 
crease in size all the while; there seem to be no males, no 
drones, all bring forth alike. Early in the year, these blights 
are scattered along the stems, but as soon as the little ones 
come to light, and commence sap-sucking close to their mo- 
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ther, the spaces get filled up, and the old ones look like giants 

among the rest, as here and there an-ox in a flock of sheep; 

when all the spare room is filled up, and the stalk completely 

covered, ‘The young ones, when they make their first appear- 

ance in the world, seem rather posed as to what to be at, and 

stand quietly on the backs of the others for an hour or so; then, 

as if having made up their minds, they toddle upwards, walk- 

ing on the backs of the whole flock till they arrive at the upper 

end, and then settle themselves quietly down, as close as possi- 

ble to the outermost of their friends, and then commence sap- 

sucking like the rest; the flock by this means extends in length 

every day, and at last the growing shoot is overtaken by their 

multitude, and completely covered to the very tip. Toward 

autumn, however, the blights undergo a change in their nature, 

their feet stick close to the rind, their skin opens along the 
back, and a winged blight comes out—the summer generations 
being entirely wingless. These are male and female, and fly 

about and enjoy themselves ; and what seems scarcely credible, 

these winged females lay eggs, having first lived through the 
winter ; and whilst this operation is going on, a solitary winged 
blight may be observed on the under side of the leaves, or on 

the young shoots, particularly on the hop, and differing from 
all its own progeny, in being winged and nearly black, whereas 

its young are green and without wings. These are mysteries 

which I leave you entomologists to explain. In May, a fly 

lays a lot of eggs; these eggs hatch and become blights; these 
blights are viviparous, and that without the usual union of 
sexes, and so are their children and grandchildren,—the num- 
ber of births depending solely on the quantity and quality of 
their food: at last, as winter approaches, the whole generation, 
or series of generations, assumes wings, which the parents did 
not possess, undergoes frequently a total change in color, and 

in the spring, instead of being viviparous, lays eggs. 

To this singular tribe belongs the hop-fly, an insect which 
has more rule over the pockets and tempers of mankind than 
any other; its abundance or scarcity being the almost only 
criterion of a scarcity or abundance in the crops of hops: and 
of every article of merchandize the hop is consequently the 
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most liable to variation in price. Owing to the interest taken 
in the crop of hops, much more close attention has been paid 
to the hop fly than to any other insect; and you find men con- 
versant in its habits, who would blush if you were to suppose 
them possessed of enough natural history to know the name of 
the commonest beetle, or even bird; but let me assure these, 
that there is nothing derogatory to their manhood, their com- 
mon sense, or their dignity, in knowing something of the works 
of nature; I never met with an individual who was the worse 
man for it. I don’t myself go the length of some of your con- 
tributors, who measure the joints of an insect’s ears, as Pro- 
fessor Rennie, I see by your Magazine, has called them. But, 
perhaps, even this is necessary to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of each kind. 

The hop counties are Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Worcester and 
Hereford. The produce of these are termed, on the market, 
Kent, Sussex, Farnham and Worcester hops. The Farnham 
are invariably the highest priced, and the Sussex the lowest. 
The Worcester hops never come on the London market, and 
have a price of their own, which is not much influenced by 
the general price, as no hops are ever, or very rarely indeed, 
introduced to supply a deficiency of the Worcester crop, should 
that fail. The hop affords scope for the speculator in two 
ways: first, the hop itself; and, secondly, the hop duty; the 
last is the subject of betting to a very large amount annually. 
The old duty on hops is 10s. 8d. per cwt.; the new duty, im- 
posed in 1802, is 12s. 7d.; making, with the fractions, 22s. 4d. ; 
in 1805, 4s. 8d. per cwt. was reduced; so that the actual duty 
paid is 18s. 8d. per cwt. In betting on the duty, the old duty 
is always understood ; and so generally adopted is this plan of 
expressing the probability of a crop by the betted duty, that the 
common question is, “ What is the duty laid at?” and as the 
duty falls, the price of hops, of course, rises; and vice versa. 
This duty is however too much guided by a few men in the 
borough, who frequently rise and fall it to answer their own 
purposes; yet, as the day of picking approaches, the near cor- 
respondence of the betted duty and the old duty actually paid, 
is truly surprising. In the year 1802, on the 14th of May, the 
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old duty was laid at £100,000; the fly, however, appearing 
pretty plentifully towards the end of the month, it sunk to 
£80,000; the fly increased; and, by the end of June, the duty 
had gone down to £60,000; by the end of July to £30,000 ; 
‘by the end of August, to £22,000, and by the end of Decem- 
ber to £14,000; the duty actually paid this year was £15,463 
10s. 5d. In 1825, the duty commenced at £130,000, but owing 
to the excessive increase of the fly, had in July fallen to£16,000 ; 
at the beginning of September it rose to £29,000, but toward 
the end fell again to £22,000; the amount paid was £24,317 
0s. 11d. In the following year, the summer was remarkably 
dry and hot; we could hardly sleep of nights with the sheets 
on; the thermometer for several nights continued above 70° 
all the night through: the crop of hops was immense, scarcely 
a fly was to be found, and the betted duty, which began in 
May at £120,000, rose to £265,000; the old duty actually 
paid was £269,331 Os. 9d; the gross duty, £468,401 16s. 1d., 
being the largest amount every known. From this it will ap- 
pear that, in duty alone, a little insignificant looking fly ‘has a 
control over £450,000 annual income to the British treasury ; 
and supposing the hop grounds of England capable of paying 
this duty annually, which they certainly are, it is very manifest, 
that in 1825, these creatures were the means of robbing the 
Treasury of £426,000. This seems a large sum, but it is not 
one-twentieth part of the sums gained and ‘lost by dealers du- 
ring the two years in question. 

The hop fly makes its first appearance generally about the 
12th of May, sometimes two days earlier, but almost invaria- 
bly between the 10th and the 30th; and it is worth noticing, 
‘that it usually appears on the same day in the four districts of 
Kent, Sussex, Farnham, and Worcester. It always makes its 
first appearance in the winged state, a solitary fly being found 
settled very quietly here under the young leaves. If the wea- 
ther is warm, with mild kind rains during the last twenty 
days of May, these flies begin to produce young ones, which 
are very small, and are called deposit, or knits. These grow 
very fast, and in a few days become green /ice, which is 
merely a larger form of the same animal. These lice very soon 
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begin to breed, and so keep on, knits and lice, knits and lice 
only, to so great an extent as to destroy the plant, when they 
appear to die with it. I have never found that the deposit of 
the hop fly leaves the plant at all, or ever becomes a fly while 
there; in this respect differing from the Aphis of the rose, 
guilder rose, bean, &c., of which I have spoken above. Fre- 
quently, when the weather in May has been dry and cold and 
windy, the fly has been known to leave the plant and entirely 
disappear, even after remaining several days; yet whilst it 
tarried showing very evident signs of being uneasy, continually 
crawling about on the upper as well as under side of the leaves, 
and leaving no deposit whatever. The direction of the wind 
has nothing whatever to do with their first appearance, but in 
a warm westerly wind they will take flight most readily, and 
be thus distributed. The lice, when half grown, change the 
skins; and I have often found the skins of very large ones 
stuck to the leaves, and yet showing no opening where the in- 
sect could have got out. I[-believe. these are the prey of a lit- 
tle parasitic fly, whose history I don’t know enough of at pre- 
sent to attempt to give it you here; they have, however, other 
enemies; and as these seem to offer the only hope of checking 
the increase of these destructive wretches, I shall give you a 
little account of them. 

You will never find a plant of any kind infested with the 
Aphis, without also observing a number of ants and lady birds 
among them, and also a queer looking insect, like a fat lizard, 
which is in fact the caterpillar of the lady bird. The connexion 
of the ant and the Aphis is of the most peaceful kind that can 
be conceived; their object is the honey dew which the Aphis 
emits; and, far from hurting the animal which affords them 
this pleasant food, they show it the greatest possible attention 
and kindness,—licking it all over with their little tongues, and 
fondling it, and patting it, and caressing it with their antennee 
in the kindest prettiest way imaginable: not so the lady bird, 
or its lizard like caterpillar; these feed on the blights most vo- 
raciously, a single grub clearing a leaf, on which were forty or 
more, in the course of a day. The perfect lady-bird is a de- 
cided enemy to them, but not so formidable a one as the grub. 
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The eggs of the lady-bird may often be seen on the hop-leaf; 
they are yellow, and five or six in a cluster placed on their 
ends; these should on no account be destroyed, as is too often 
the case, but on the contrary every encouragement should be 
given to so decided a friend to the hop-grower. 

Besides the lady-bird and its grub, there are two other ter- 
rible enemies to the poor Aphis; one of which is a green un- 
gainly-looking grub without legs, which lays flat on the surface 
of the leaf, and stretches out its neck, just like a leech, till it 
touches one of them; directly he feels one, he seizes it in his 
teeth, and holds it up, wriggling in the air till he has sucked all 
the goodness out of it, and left ita mere empty skin. This 
curious creature turns to a fly which has a body banded with 
different colors, and which in summer you may often observe 
under trees and flowers, standing quite still in the air as though 
asleep, yet, if you try to catch him, darting off like an arrow.* 
The other has six legs and very large strong curved jaws, and 
‘is a most ferocious looking fellow, strutting about with the skins 
of the blights whith he has killed on his back. This fierce 
. fellow comes to a very beautiful fly, with four wings, all divided 
into meshes like a net, and two beautiful golden eyes.t All 
these creatures, which thus live on the plant-lice, have a very 
strong and disagreeable smell in the perfect state. 

For a favorite plant infested with blight there are several re- 
medies,—smoke of tobacco, snuff &c.; but the most effectual, 
and the least hurtful to the plant, is to let it stand in a tank of 
cold water for half an hour, when all the blights will leave it 
and swim on the surface of the water. For hops, none of these 
plans are available; and, unless a way could be discovered of 
increasing the number of the blight-eaters, I fear the chance of 
discovering a remedy is very small. 


Rusticus. 


* One of the Syrphide. + Chrysopa Perla- 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF AMBERGRIS AND SPERMACETI. 
_ By A. Bavprimont, M. D. 


THERE are numerous opinions as to the origin of ambergris, 
not one of which will bear the test of a close examination. 
Without intending to review them, it will, however, be neces- 
sary to advert to two of them, that of M. Virey, and that of 
M. M. Pelletier and Caventou. The first of these distinguished 
authors has maintained that ambergris was formed of cut- 
tle fish, which, not being properly digested in the intestines of 
the whale, were changed into a kind of adipocire, analagous 
to that of dead bodies ; but it is now admitted that adipocire is 
not a mere transformation of the muscular fibre, but an ammo- 
niacal soap, formed by the fatty substance contained in animal 
bodies, and. by the ammonia which is produced by the decom- 
position of the azotic substance formed by their organs; more~ 
over, it is even hypothetical whether margarice acid is formed 
or not in the fat. M. Virey has been led to his theory because 
ambergris sometimes contains the beaks of cuttle fish. 

M. M. Pelletier. aud Caventou are of opinion that ambergris 
is a calculous coneretion of the gall bladder of the whale. 
These authors found this on the chemical analogy that exists be- 
tween ambreine and the cholesterine of human biliary calculi; 
this opinion was given with much reserve, though it is highly 
plausible. It may be objected; Ist, That cholesterine is met 
with in other substances than biliary calculi; 2d, It can scarce- 
ly be supposed that all spermaceti whales are affected with 
biliary calculi; 3d, That all the varieties of biliary calculi are 
inodorous. But without multiplying objections, there is another 
theory that appears better based on analogy. 

Several years since, M. de Blainville, in one of his lectures, 
said, in speaking of the spermaceti whale, “that it was highly 
probable that the ambergris found in this animal, was the pro- 
duct of a secretion from cryptic analogous to those which se- 
crete musk in the Moschus moschiferus, to those which furnish 
civet in the viverra and those which secrete castoreum in the 
Castor fiber; but this cannot be decided until a zoologist shall 


be fortunate enouzh to dissect a spermaceti whale.” This in- 
Vor. I.—No. 6. 36 
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teresting remark struck me, and I have since been confirmed 
in the opinion. In fact, if we compare the physical properties 
of these four products, they will be found to present the great- 
est analogies; they are all odorous, and the odor is not widely 
different; they all soften on the application of heat, and harden 
again on cooling. As to the composition of these four sub- 
stances, we cannot avoid being struck with the resemblance 
that. exists between ambriene and the substance A, in the analy- 
sis of musk by M. M. Blondeau and Guibourt, although these 
chemists have compared it to stearine; but added to this, musk 
contains cholesterine, and hence, in comparing ambergris to 
musk and its congeners, there exists quite‘as many proofs as 
for the theory of M. M. Pelletier and Caventou. Ambreine 
also has some analogy to castorine, and according to Bonn, 
castoreum contains cholesterine. When civet is treated with. 
alcohol, it affords a solid fatty body, which has been too little 
studied to be fully understood. The analogy which exists be- 
tween ambergris, musk, castoreum and civet, is so great that in 
the elementary treatises on chemistry by Thenard, and on ma- 
_ teria medica by Barbier, which have a different aim, anda 
wholly different classification, these substances are spoken of 
under the same head. 

In admitting that ambergris isa musk like product, we must 
take for granted that the spermaceti whale has very large folli- 
cles, not only from the size of the animal but also from the quan- 
tity of ambergris sometimes found. No author has spoken of - 
‘these follicles, but it may be interesting to see if their existence 
cannot be deduced from other facts. It has been said that am- 
bergris is a-morbid concretion which takes place in the cecum, 
and which is sometimes found there in such quantities that a 
strongly marked prominence is discernible under the abdomen 
of the animal, and that fishermen are certain of the existence of 
ambergris before they open a whale. It is evident. that it can 
only be in the direction of the line of gravity that the intestinal 
tumour will be visible externally, even if the parietes of this 
part would not entirely prevent such an occurrence; hence it 
would be under water and invisible. If these tumours have real- 
ly been observed, they must adhere to the skin, and may there- 
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fore be follicles. If this be the case, how is it that they are 
not found in all spermaceti whales, and that those who are fur- 
nished with them are considered to be diseased? This may be 
readily explained: ancient writers and navigators thought that 
the spermaceti whale was the male of the common species; 
those, therefore, which had these tumours, were thought to be 
diseased. It is by no means uncommon, even now, among the 
vulgar, to suppose that the spermaceti is the male of the com- 
mon whale, and the name, perhaps, has tended to confirm this 
idea. | i 

All authors on materia medica have stated that the sper- 
maceti surrounded the brain and spinal marrow of the animal. 
This whale, however, like all the Cetacea, has the brain sur- 
rounded by membranes which secrete a serous fluid, and not 
spermaceti. This rests on the cranium, in a particular tissue, 
and is covered by the skin. Through this tissue passes the 
single blow hole. This accumulation of spermaceti is what 
gives the great size to the head, and is the origin of the specifie 
name of macrocephalus, for the cranium itself is not larger 
than in the common whale. Journ. de Pharm. 





ON THE TRUE ORIGIN OF AMBER. 
- By Guitserrr ALEssI. 


Tae origin of Amber has for a long time occupied the atten- 
tion of naturalists, and of all who desire to investigate the se- 
crets of nature, and who endeavor to ascertain the true source 
of her productions. Nevertheless, Klaproth and Wolf, and 
more particularly Ferrara, in his researches on Sicilian amber, 
confess that, to the shame of science, we still are far from 
having any positive information as to the formation of amber. 

M. Alessi thinks he has ascertained this, and after giving the 
opinions of the ancients, goes on to say that, “In the centre of 
Sicily is found the ancient city of Enna, in Castro Giovanni, 
with its vast fertile plains, of which it forms the centre; not far 
distant from it is the ancient fief of Fico. Here is a high hill, 
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covered with wood on its lower part; opposite this are other 
hills forming a kind of amphitheatre. The lower portions are 
sandy, but after ascending a short’ distance, clay mixed with 
calcareous substances, sand and vegetable soil, occurs. On its 
surface, and to some depth, are found a heterogeneous mixture 
of pieces of alabaster, gypsum, slate, iron pyrites, ferruginous 
clay, some vitreous lava, and also some fragments of amber. 
Clay slate also occurs, but at a greater depth. At about four 
hundred paces from the hill, flows a branch of the Moselle, a 
river which arising among the higher grounds falls into the 
Salso. It is evident that the formation just spoken of, owes its 
origin to some recent causes.” 

In the sandy soil at the base of the hill, is a stratum of sand- 
stone, which is not very compact, covered with an abundant. 
efflorescence of hydro-chlorate of soda, and just below this is a 
rivulet, the water of which is impregnated with soda and sul- 
phur. Its color is whitish, its odor is disagreeable and its taste 
salt. ' 


“ There,” continues the author, “ my brother Antonio thought. 


he discovered a mine of salt and sulphur ; he penetrated through 


the mass of rock, and at twenty feet horizontally, he found in 
a formation of clay mixed with sulphur and some fragments of 
sulphuret of iron, a sort of fossil tree, which was broken in 
raising it. Some pieces of both the trunk and the branches 
were collected; these presented a translucent, odoriferous gum, ° 
resembling amber; we also collected some fine powder and 
fragments of bitumen from other parts of the tree, for the pur- 
pose of comparison and analysis.” 

Some broken branches of five or six inches in diameter were 
split in various directions, and had more the appearance of 
peat than of lignite. They all resembled an extinguished coal. 
Others presented the fibrous part covered with clay, and in 
the longitudinal fissures was a slight efflorescence of sulphur, 
sensible both to the sight and the taste. T'wo other and more 
compact fragments were formed of concentric, cracked layers, 
which, when detached, brought in view a sort of resin, which 
had evidently exuded from the wood,.in the form of mam- 
millary drops or stalactites; they were more or less yellow or 
red, as was the powder spoken of above. 
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M. Alessi, after having recognized all the external physical 
characters of amber in this product, namely: a clear, or lemon 
yellow.color, sometimes verging on orange, an odor analo- 
gous to that of the resin of the pine, and also the peculiar bitu- 
minous smell of amber, which was predominant, subjected it 
to analysis. 

Compared with the amber of commerce, that of Fico pos- 
sessed all the proper characteristics. It only differed in its 
specific gravity, which was 0.009 whilst that of commerce is 
1.078. | 

The new amber gave unequivocal evidences of its electric 
properties, attracting straws, &c.; when exposed to a flame it 
burnt in the same manner as its cogener, exhaling a penetrat- 
ing but agreeable odor. 

When reduced to powder and digested in alcohol, it afforded 
a tincture which had all the properties of that of amber, as the 
color, the peculiar smell, and the somewhat astringent taste. 
By means of a gentle heat it was soluble in the volatile oils of 
lavender and turpentine, and in the fixed oils, as boiled linseed, 
the amber of commerce required a higher degree of heat to be 
acted on by these substances. Finally, the amber of Fico, ins 
troduced into a retort, and heat applied, swelled and melted, 
filling the apparatus with white fumes. When these disap- 
peared; the arch and neck of the retort were found lined with 
globules of water, traversed by strie of a brownish oil, and 
small silky crystals scarcely visible to the naked eye, but 
readily perceptible with a microscope. When the apparatus 
was taken apart, there was a strong smell of oil of amber. A 
little distilled water introduced into the vessel to wash off what 
adhered to the sides, assumed the color and odor of oil of am- 
ber. It reddened litmus paper. The residue was diaphanus, 
brown, friable, of a vitreous aspect, and dissolved in the oils 
above mentioned. When burnt, it furnished a brittle charcoal, 
which afforded reddish ashes. This latter changed vegetable 
blues to green; the hydrocyanate of potash showed the pre- 
sence of iron, and the oxalate of ammonia demonstrated that 


of the salts of lime, whilst the hydrochlorate of platina gave 
proof of traces of potash. 
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Returning to the nature of amber, the author gives it as his 
opinion, that amber is not merely a vegetable production, as 
was stated by Pliny, but this exudation must also be mineral- 
ized; undergoing the action of causes unknown to us, it is gra- 
dually changed to amber. | 

As to the species of tree to which it owes its origin, the au- 
thor is unable to determine. Pliny has attributed it to one of 
the pines. Geronimo Recupero, who made many researches 
on this subject, found three larvee of the phalena of the pine in: 
a fragment of amber.. He also possessed another fragment 
containing a small branch of pine which had borne flowers. 
This confirms the observations of chemists, cited by Martius, 
that they had obtained a substance resembling yellow amber, 
from the resin of the fir. Now, the powder found by M. Alessi, 
still retained the odor of resin, an odor not possessed by amber, 
as it has probably been dissipated, and the author states that 
this was the case with the amber of Fico. Pliny has said of 
amber pineus in atrittie odor. When the wood from which the 
. amber had transuded was burnt, it had the smell and flame- of 
pine. The structure, bark, the resin attached to it all hada 
close resemblance to the branches of the Pinus sylvestris, a 
native of Sicily, where they are used by the inhabitants for 
torches, under the Latin name of teda. Although the P. sy/- 
vestris affords but little resin, the P. abies furnishes a great 
quantity of the fluid turpentine which might be mineralized. 
This would explain the origin of the large pieces of amber 
' which are sometimes found, and contain various species of in- 
sects. 

To conclude, M. Alessi thinks that it is evident, that amber 
owes its origin to a species of pine or analogous tree, and that 
this resin exudes or distils from its bark. He supposes that 
united to, or detached from the wood, it might be mineralized ; 
as it is often found with lignite, and almost always between 
what was the bark and /iber. Fluid in the first instance, it 
gradually became concrete, hence the foreign substances found 
in it. Journ. de Pharm. 
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Cases of longevity. There is now living at Matanne, about 
80 leagues below Quebec, on the south shore, Lauchlan 
M‘Kinnon who served in Prince Charles’ army at the battle of 
Culloden in 1745. He was frem the island of Egg and emi- 
grated to Canada in 1773. He lives on a farm with his son 
and daughter-in-law and others of the family, and is still in the 
enjoyment of all his faculties, though from his bearing arms 
more than ninety years ago, his age must not be far from 110. 
He speaks Gaelic, and is more conversant with the French 
than the English language. 

A Cincinatti paper states that there is now exibition: in the 
museum a negro woman 161 years old. She says that she 
belonged to the father of Washington and she joined the church 
140 years ago. She is in possession of all her faculties, ex- 
cept her eye sight of which she has been deprived for 60 years. 

The Washingtonian states that a coloured woman, the pro- 
perty of William T. Mason, Esq. of Loudoun, Va. died a few 
days ago aged 139. Her mental and bodily faculties were re- 
tained until a short time before her death. 

The two last cases are published with caution, knowing 
the difficulty—which is probably owing in part to a lack of 
close observation—of forming an estimate of the age of a ne- 
gro, by referring to the physical changes which are developed 
in the system, during the lapse of years. Taking advantage 
of this, and preserving no records of birth; individuals of the 
race attribute to themselves tata longevity to which 
they have no, claim. 

On the 12th of September last, died at Baltimore an African 
known by the name of Peter Worthington: a slave of the late 
David Williamson, Esq. - Peter was supposed to be upwards 
of 110 years old, though there is no certainty of the fact but 
from the circumstance of having been sold to his late master 
about forty-eight years ago as a superannuated old man, be- 
tween 60 and 70, for £20 Maryland currency. Peter retained 
his faculties to the last, with the exception of his sight which 
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partially failed him about settee years ago, and altogether 
about a year since. 

Major Andrew Hamilton, a soldier of the revolution lately 
died at Abbeville, S. C., in the 94th year of his age. 

Sergeant Andrew Wallace, another revolutionary veteran, 
died at New York within a few weeks, in the 105th year of 
his age: he was a native of Inverness, in Scotland. His father 
lived to the age of 124 years and some months, and his mother 
upwards of 118 years. This extraordinary individual, a monu-— 
ment of temperance and sobriety, was never confined to his 
bed’a single day, until about two years since. He then for the 
first time in his life took medicine. 

At.Pclock, in Lithuania, at the end of October, died a man 
188 years old. He had seen seven monarchs on the throne of 
Russia, and served under Gustavus Adolphus during the thirty 
years’ war. At the age of 93 he married his third wife who 
lived with him 50 years. 

. — 

2. Suspension Bridge.—A bridge of this kind, 903 feet long, 
22 wide, and 163 above the bed of the river, is now in progress 
on the river Sanen, near Fribourg, in Switzerland. Ata dis- 
tance, it resembles a large cord intended for gymnastic exer- 
cises.—It will save so much in distance, that a walk which 
before took up forty-five minutes, will now require only five! 





3. Silver Mines of Barnaoule.—These are thirty two in num- 
ber, and are situated on the confines of China. They are 
wrought by 82,000 persons, divided into three parties, so.that 
the operations are continued night and day. The wages of the 
workmen are very trifling. 





4. Advantages of Geology.—An attention to this subject is 
of more advantage to the. community, than those who have 
little to do with practical life would at first imagine. Farmers 
may take a hint from the fact, that in New Hampshire, three 
men who had attended a few lectures on geology, and became 
acquainted with the subject, and the appearance of different 
kinds of minerals, actually purchased a quantity of land, aboun- 
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ding in fine granite, a fact with which the owner was unac- 
quainted, for three thousand dollars, and have been since offered 
five thousand dollars for their bargain. 


Baltimore Young Men’s Paper. 





5. Tradition of the Taminac Indians respecting a general del- 
uge.——Humboldt relates a tradition which these Indians and 
others who reside on the Orinoco, entertain respecting these 
events. “That at the time of the great waters, when their fa- 
thers were obliged to betake themselves to their canoes in or- 
der to escape the general inundation, the waves of the sea beat 
upon the rocks of Encamarara; and that a man and woman 
saved themselves upon a high mountain called Tamanac, situ- 
ated on the bank of the Aseveru, and that throwing behind 
them over their heads the fruits of the Mauritia palm, they saw 
rising from the nuts of these fruits the men and women who re- 
peopled the earth.” Humboldt also states that along the Ori- 
noco hieroglyphic figures are often found sculptured on rocks 
now inaccessible but by scaffolding, and that the natives, when 
asked how these figures could have been made, answer with a 
smile as relating a fact of which a stranger alone could be ig- 
norant, “that at the period of the great waters their fathers 
went to that height in boats.” 





Loss of the sense of smelling. 'The following instance of the 
total loss of the sense of smelling by exposure to a very strong 
and disagreeable odor, is given by Dr. Graves in a late num- 
ber of the Med. Chir. Review. The gentleman in question was 
formerly a captain in a yeomanry corps and was attended by 
Mr. Barker and Dr. Graves. “He was affected with ascites, 
and in the course of conversation one day, mentioned that in 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, information was received by the 
magistrates, that five hundred pikes were concealed in one of 
the markets of Dublin, buried at the bottom of a large cess- 
pool, which was filled with the offscourings of the market and 
all manner of filth. He proceeded to the place, and superin- 
tended the work of emptying out the cess-pool, at the bottom 


of which the concealed arms were found as specified. During 
Vol, I.—No. 6. fae 
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this operation he was exposed to the most abominable effluvia, 
and suffered greatly at the time from the stench. Next day he 
found that he had become entirely insensible to odors, and since 
that, now a period of thirty-six years, he has remained com- 
pletely deprived of the sense of smelling. From this, it appears 
that as exposure to very intense light may produce amaurosis, 


so exposure to intense odors may produce a corresponding affec- 
tion of the olfactory nerve.” 


7. Eruptions of Cotopaxi.—Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those 
volcanoes of the Andes which have produced eruptions at 
recent periods; its absolute height being 18,878 feet. It is con- 
sequently 2625 feet higher than Vesuvius would be were it 
placed on the top of the Peak of Teneriffe. The scoriz and 
rocks ejected by it, and scattered over the neighboring valleys, 
would form a vast mountain of themselves. In 1788 its flames 
rose 2958 feet above the crater; and in 1744 its roarings were 
heard as far as Honda, on the Magdalena, at a distance of 690 
miles. On the 4th, April, 1768, the quantity of ashes thrown 
out was so great, that in the towns of Hambato and Tacunga 
- the inhabitants were obliged to use lanterns in the streets. The 
explosion which took place in January, 1803, was preceded by 
the sudden melting of the snows which covered the surface; 
Humboldt and his party, at the port of Guayaquil, 1794 miles 
distant, heard day and night the noises proceeding from it, like 
discharges of a battery. 

This celebrated mountain is situated to the south-east of 
Quito, at the distance of 41 miles, in the midst of the Andes. 
Its form is the most beautiful and regular of all the colossal 
summits of that mighty chain; being a perfect cone, which is 
covered with snow, and shines with dazzling splendor at sunset. 
No rocks project through the icy covering, except near the 
_edge of the crater, which is surrounded by a small circular wall. 
In ascending, it is extremely difficult to reach the lower boun- 
dary of the snows, the cone being surrounded by deep ravines; 
and, after a near examination of the summit, Humboldt thinks 


he may assert that it would be altogether impossible to reach 
the brink of the crater. 
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8. Exploring expedition to the Pacific—A memorial from 
the East India Marine Society of Salem, Mass. has been pre- 
sented to Congress, asking for the government to fit out an 
expedition to examine the places of traffic and to open new 
channels of trade among the islands of the groups in the north 
and south Pacific Ocean which are unknown, to form suitable 
charts and establish a friendly intercourse among the natives. 
This memorial has been favorably reported on in Congress, 
and it is to be hoped that its importance will insure it a suc- 
cessful issue. 





9. Effect of aerial elevation on the organs of hearing.—Forster 
relates that on ascending in a balloon to any great height in 
the atmosphere, a snapping noise is usually heard in the ears, 
as if it were produced by the tympanum, and on swallowing 
any thing; instead of the usual almost imperceptible crackling 
sound in that organ, the aerial voyager hears a louder and 
very unpleasant sound; but there is ‘as yet no deafness. On 
descending, the hearmg becomes somewhat difficult and ac- 
companied by more or less of a sense of fulness and pressure 
about the internal parts of the ears, which does not wholly sub- 
side until some hours after reaching the earth. The sensation 
is also accompanied by both sorts.of tinnitus aurium, or roar- 
ing and singing in the ears. All persons are not affected with 
this deafness to the same extent, after returning from an aerial 
voyage. Will some of our readers send us a solution of the 
phenomenon? 





10. Soot as a substitute for Creosote—M. Bland, physician to 
the Hospital de Bancaire, relates several cases of successful 
treatment of obstinate cutaneous affections, including several 
cancerous ulcerations, with soot instead of the expensive article 
creosote. The lotion was made by boiling two large handfuls 
of soot in a pint of water for half an hour, and then straining it, 
This was applied four times, or oftener, in a day. 
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11. Arctic expedition in search of mineral treasure—We 
have many anecdotes on record which exhibit, in a ludicrous 
point of view, the errors which are committed by the ignorant, 
when their attention is directed to objects of natural history. 
Among them, the following may be new to many: In the year 
1576, Captain Frobisher, regarding the western passage as 
the only thing which had been left undone in the world, soli- 
cited for a long time both the court and mercantile bodies for 
a small equipment, that he might attempt the accomplishment 
of this grand project. At last he succeeded in obtaining three 
small vessels of thirty-five, thirty, and ten tons, respectively. 
Though these little barks seemed ill calculated for ploughing 
the Arctic deep, yet Scoresby observes that they are better for 
threading their way through channels obstructed by ice, than 
larger and more unwieldy fabrics. On the 18th of July, the 
expedition arrived on a coast which was judged to be near 
Labrador. Difficulties attended their further progress, and on 
the 26th of August, without assighing any particular reason, 
Frobisher weighed for home. The coast on which he landed 
having been designated by the title of Meta Incognita, his. 
voyage was considered highly creditable. On being impor- 
tuned by his friends for something which had come from the 
new world, at a loss to satisfy their avidity, he broke into 
pieces a large stone, which, from its glittering appearance, he 
had been induced to take on board, and distributed the frag- 
ments. One portion was received by a lady, who happened to 
drop it into the fire, where, after burning for some time, it ap- 
peared to glitter like gold. Being thereupon carried before the 
goldsmiths, they were so ignorant as to pronounce it a valuabe 
ore of the most precious of metals. This decision threw all 
England into a ferment of joy. And Frobisher, instead of hav- 
ing, as previously, to solicit for fifteen years before he could 
obtain an expedition, was immediately equipped a second time 
with one vessel of one hundred and eighty tons, and two others 
of thirty tons each, He was invited to visit the queen, “ and 
received her majesty’s hand to kiss, with many gracious ex- 
pressions.” 

In 1577, on the 26th of May, he departed with a “ merrie 
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wind.” Sailing across to Labrador, and touching at the sound 
which received his name, the captain, with two of his boats, 
worked their way into the strait, imagining the coast on their 
left to be America, and that on their right Asia. ‘They landed 
on the American side, and began a survey of the country. On 
the 18th of July the vessels encountered a dreadful tempest, 
which they managed to outride, without putting to sea. On 
the 19th, Frobisher came out with a large store of glittering 
stone ; upon which, says Dionese Little, “ we were all rapt 
with joy, forgetting both where we were and what we suffered. 
Behold,” says he, “the glory of man,—to night looking for 
death, to-morrow devising how to satisfy his greedy appetite 
for gold.” : 

On the 21st of August they started for home, and notwith- 
standing many vicissitudes had attended the expedition, its ar- 
rival was hailed with the greatest exultation. So great was 
the delusion which pervaded the whole nation, that those deso- 
late shores were now looked upon with as much cupidity as 
Spain regarded the immense treasures she obtained in our 
southern continent. The queen appointed special commis- 
sioners, men of art, skill and judgment, to report on the quality 
of the ore. After due inquiry, they made a favorable repre- 
sentation, in which not only a new expedition on a large scale, 
but a colony was recommended tobe established on the remote 
coast, which might at once be in full possession of its treasures 
and remain on the watch for every opportunity of further dis- 
covery. : 

“To brave the winter of the Polar world was a novel and 
daring enterprise; yet such was then the national spirit, that 
the appointed number of a hundred was quickly filled up. 
There were forty mariners, thirty miners, and thirty soldiers, 
in which last number were oddly included, not only gentlemen, 
but gold-finers, bakers, and carpenters. Materials were sent 
on board the vessels, which, on being put together, might be 
converted into a fort or house. The squadron fitted out was 
the largest that had yet adventured to plough the northern 
deep. . It consisted of fifteen vessels, furnished by various ports, 
especially by those of the west, and the rendezvous took place 
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at Harwich on the 27th May, 1578, whence they sailed on the 
3lst. The captains waited on the queen at Greenwich, and 
were personally addressed by her in the most gracious manner ; 
Frobisher receiving a chain of gold, and the honor of kissing 
her majesty’s hand.” ) 

This large and encumbered fleet, as might reasonably be 
supposed, experienced great difficulty in progressing along an 
ocean, filled with mountains of ice. On reaching Frobisher’s 
strait, thé navigators found it frozen from side to side. An eas- 
terly tempest arose, which scattered the vessels, and a mass of 
ice being blown against one of them, immediately sunk it. 

After the tempest had subsided, and the ice was dispersed, 
they made their way into a strait, where it was discovered 
they were sailing between two coasts; but amid the mists and 
snow, nothing could be distinctly seen. Proceeding along, the 
land was found to be more populous, more verdant, and better 
stocked with birds, than the country formerly.visited. This 
was probably the main entrance into Hudson’s Bay, by con- 
tinuing in which Frobisher would have had made the most im- 
portant discoveries. But his ideas of mineral wealth and a suc- 
cessful passage were associated with the old strait; and owning 
this to be a different one, he turned back to the open sea. It 
was with difficulty that they reached the desired strait; the 
passage was almost choked with ice: but they succeeded in 
entering by getting in “ at one gap and out at another.” 

By this time the 9th of August had arrived. Nearly one 
half of the materials intended for their house having been lost 
with the foundered vessel, the navigators held a consultation 
to determine what would be their most advisable course. Re- 
nouncing the idea of making a settlement, and the winter being 
so far advanced as to leave no time for exploration, they con- 
cluded to return home. The failure of the expedition produced 
despondency and lassitude among their countrymen; the only 
gold ever obtained by sailing to that land of promise, being 
that which Frobisher received from the hands of her “ most 
gracious majesty.” 
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12. Metallic treasures of New Spain. At the period that 
Humboldt visited New Spain, it contained nearly 500 places 
celebrated for the metallic treasures in their vicinity and com- 
prehending nearly 3000 mines. These were divided into 37 
districts, under the direction of an equal number of councils. 





13. Food of the Black Bear, Ursus Americanus.—This North 
American animal is somewhat choice in the selection of its 
food, though his gastronomy embraces a great variety of pro- 
ducts in the animal and vegetable world. Wild fruits, honey, 
wasps and bees are all congenial to his palate; and he turns 
over old logs in quest of other insects. Fond of diversity of 
employment, he is to be seen along creeks emulating the ways 
of Isaac Walton, by catching fish when this game is plenty; 
and something of an epicure, he loves to dine upon pigs and 
fawns. Hunters imitating the bleat of the latter, sometimes de- 
coy him within gun shot. It is said, however, the bear only 
resorts to quadrupeds when a scarcity of food occurs. 





14. The Cyamus.—This beautiful plant, so rare on our At- 
lantic coast, is found-in great profusion on the banks of the 
Arkansas. Nuttall observed an Indian squaw preparing her 
breakfast from the nuts. They were first steeped in water and 
parched in sand to extricate the kernals, which were after- 
wards mixed with fat and made into a palatable soup. The 
tubers of the root somewhat resembling sweet potatoe, are but 
little inferior to a farinaceous potatoe, and are penetrated inter- 
nally and longitudinally with from five to eight cavities or cells. 





15. Honey dew.—This substance is very abundant in the 
prairies about Sambo Creek, in Arkansas. Nuttall relates, 
that on going one morning into the prairies to hunt for bison, 
the grass was so loaded with honey dew as to give their moc- 
casins and pantaloons the appearance of having been soaked in 
oil. While crossing the prairie at a subsequent period, the 
same profusion of the substance was observed. He deems it 
impossible, as some suppose, that it can be the product of 
Aphides, or plant lice ; owing to the great quantity in which it 
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ii occurs. He is rather inclined to attribute it to some vitiation 
| in the proper juices of plants, taking place apparently at the 
i ultimate period of vegetative vigor, and being more or less co- 
pious in proportion to the prevailing degree of heat. 


Pestilence caused by the African locust.—All persons are 
aware of the devastation which these insects commit in the 
vegetable world, wherever they abound. “But the evils they 
inflict are not limited to the period of their life. St. Au- 
gustine mentions a plague which occurred in the kingdom of 
Masanissa, that destroyed more than 800,000 men, which 
owed’ its origin to the immense number of dead locusts that 
were strewed around. It is also related, that in the year 591 
an infinite army of locusts migrated from Africa into Italy, and 
after grieviously ravaging the country, were cast into the sea, 
where there arose a pestilence which carried off more than a 

- million of men and beasts. In 1748 in the Veunetian territory, 
more than 30,000 persons are said to have perished in a fam- 
ine, occasioned by this scourge. The dead bodies of these in- 
sects are said to have been heaped together, in some places in 
Russia, Poland and Lithuania, to the depth of four feet. And 
Barrow relates, in his travels in Africa, that when in the south- 
ern parts of that continent, they were driven into the sea by a 
north-west wind, they formed a bank three or four feet nigh 
for fifty miles along the coast. 




























NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fossit SHexts or THE Tertiary Formations or Nortu AMER- 
ica, No. 3. By T. A. Conrad. This No. contains descriptions 
and figures of 75 species of Eocene fossils from Claiborne, Al., 
accompanied by a geological map of Alabama and observations 
on the Eocene formation in the United States. For sale at the 
Office ef the Advocate, and by J. Dobson, Chestnut street. 





Say’s American Concnotocy. Continued by T. A. Conrad. 
The following species are already engraved and colored for the 
first No: Unio lineolatus, Raringesqur; Donaz variabilis and 
D. fossor, Sax; Arca zebra, Swainson; Venus alveata, Conran. 


